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[For the Liberator.] 

Mn. Eprron: In the course of my ordinary 
‘ ding, | have a special eye to all that has 
“en stid on the subject of slavery. I propose 
. “*nd you a few pieces now and then, taken 
“n the speeches and writings of men who 
deemed pretty high authority on ordinary 
“Wjects, If they shall not be deemed so on 


=, they must be content to share the lot of 
“© Bible, the Declaration of Independence, 
‘ne the Bill of Rights. The first extracts 


} 


th. 
the ] 
t. 


eel; . 
“Sing of humanity revolts.’ 





4 
“9¢ from Lutaer Martin and Danie. 
*8STER. As a suitable commentary which 


'¢ carrying on, there, and other parts of 
‘epublic, of ‘that traffic, at which every 


| §With respect,’ says Martin, ‘ to the second 
section of the first article, which relates to the 
apportionment of representation and direct 
taxation, there were considerable objections 
made to it, besides the great objection of ine- 
_quality—it was urged, that no principle could 
justify taking slaves into computation in appor- 
tioning the number of representatives a state 
should have in the government—That it in- 
volved the absurdity of increasing the power 
of a state in making laws for free men in pro- 
portion as that state violated the rights of 
'freedom*—That it might be proper to take 
| slaves into consideration, when taxes were to 
_ be apportioned, because it had a tendency to 
| discourage slavery ; but to take them into ac- 
| count in giving representation tended to en- 
| courage the slave trade, and to make it the 
interest of the states to continue that infamous 
traffic—That slaves could not be taken into 
account as men, or citizens, because they were 
not admitted to the rights of citizens, in the 
states which adopted or continued slavery—If 
they were to be taken into account as prop- 
erty, it was asked, what peculiar circumstance 
should render this property (of all others the 
most odious in its nature) entitled to the high 
privilege of conferring consequence and pow- 
er in the government to its possessors, rather 
than any other property; and why slaves 
should, as property, be taken into account 
rather than horses, cattle, mules or any other 
species; and it was observed by an honorable 
member from Massachusetts, that he consid- 
ered it as dishonorable and humiliating to en- 
ter into compact with the slaves of the south- 
ern states, as it would with the horses and 
mules of the eastern. It was also objected, 
that the numbers of representatives gppoint- 
ed by this section to be sent by the particular 
states to compose the first legislature, were 
not precisely agreeable to the rule of repre- 
sentation adopted by this system, and thatthe 
numbers in this section are artfully lessened 
for the large states, while the smaller states 
have their full proportion in order to prevent 
the undue influence which the large states 
will have in the government from being too 
apparent; and I think, Mr Speaker, that this 
objection is well founded. 
By the ninth section of this article, the im- 
portations of such persons as any ofthe states 
now existing, shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a duty 
may be imposed on such importations not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person. 
The design of this clause is to prevent the 
gencral government from prohibiting the im- 
portation of slaves, but the same reasons 
which caused them to strike out the word 
‘national,’ and not admit the word ‘stamps,’ 
influenced them here to guard against the 
word ‘slaves.’ They anxiously sought to 
avoid the admission of expressions which 
might be odious in the ears of Americans, al- 
though they were willing to admit into their 
system those things which the expressions 
signified. And hence it is, that the clause is 
so worded, as really to authorise the general 
government to impose a duty of ten dollars on 
every foreigner who comes into a state to be- 
come a citizen, whether he comes absolutely 
free, or qualifiedly so as a servant; although 
this is contrary to the design of the framers, 
and the duty was only meant to extend to the 
importation of slaves. 
This clause was the subject of a great di- 
versity of sentument in the convention ;—as 


detail, the provision was general, that such 
importation should not be prohibited, without 
confining it to any particular period. This 
was rejected by eight states—Georgia, South 
Carolina, and J think North Carolina voting 
for it. 

We were then told by the delegates of the 
two first of those states, that their states 
would never agree to a system which put it 
in the power of the general government to 


they, as delegates from those states, must 
withhold their assent from such a system. 
A committee of one member from each 


the system under their consideration, and to 
endeavor to agree upon some report, which 
should reconcile those states; to this commit- 
tee also was referred the following proposi- 
tion which had been reported by the commit- 
tee of detail, to wit: ‘ No navigation act shall 


the members present in cach house ;’ a prop- 
osition which the staple and commercial states 
were solicitous to retain, lest their commerce 


states were as anxious to reject. This com- 


member, met and took under their considera- 





*This alludes to the guarantee given by the free 
should have the undisputed right to carry on the for- 
eign SLAVE TRADE TWENTY YEARS longer at 
least. It resulted from the guarantee taken in con- 
nexion with the admission of slave representation, by 
Ist article 2nd seetion, that the slaveholding aristocrats 





at least. 


the system was reported by the committee of 


prevent the importation of slaves, and that 


state was chosen by ballot to take this part of 


be passed without the assent of two thirds of 


should be placed too much under the power 
of the eastern states, but which these last 


mittee of which also I had the honor to be a 


states in the Ist article 9th section, that the southerners 


of the south were licensed to inerease their political 
power by man-thieving for the space of twenty years 


tion the subjects committed to them. I found 
the eastern states, notwithstanding their aver- 
sion to slavery, were very willing to indulge 
the southern states, at least with a temporary 
liberty to prosecute the slave trade, provided 
the southern states would, in their turn, grat- 
ify them, by laying no restriction on haviga- 
tion acts; and after a very little time, the 
committee by a great majority, agreed on a 
report, by which the general government was 
to be prohibited from preventing the importa- 
tion of slaves for a limited time, and the re- 
strictive clause relative to navigation acts was 
to be omitted. 

This report was adopted by a majority of 
the c vention, but not without eonsiderable 
opposition. It was said that w@ha¥ just as- 
sumed a place among independentations, in 
consequence of our opposition to the attempts 
of Great Britain to enslave us; that this op- 
position was grounded upon the preservatjen 
of those rights to which God and nature had 
entitled us, not in particular, but in common 
with all the rest of mankind. That we had 
appealed to the Supreme Being for his assist- 
ance, as the God of freedom, who could not 
but approve our efforts to preserve the rights 
which he had thus imparted to his creatures ; 
that now, when we had scarcely risen from 
our knees, from supplicating his aid and pro- 
tection—in forming our government over a 
free people, a government formed pretended- 
ly on the principles of liberty and for its pres- 
ervation—in that government to have a pro- 
vision not only putting it out of its power to 
restrain and prevent the slave trade, even en- 
couraging that most infamous traffic, by giv- 
ing the states power and. influence in the 
union, in proportion as they cruelly and wan- 
tonly sport with the rights of their fellow 
creatures, ought to be considered as a solemn 
mockery of, and insult to, that God whose 
protection we had then implored, and could 
not fail to hold us up in detestation, and ren- 
der us contemptible to every tene“Biend of 
liberty in the world. It was said, it ought to 
be considered that national crimes can only 
be, and frequently are, punishable in this 
world by national punishments, and that the 
continuance of the slave trade, and thus giv- 
ing it a national sanction and encouragement, 
ought to be considered as justly exposing us 
to the displeasure and vengeance of Him who 
is equally Lord of all, and who views with 
equal eye, the poor African slave and his 
American master! 

It was urged, that by this system, we were 
giving the general government full and abso- 
lute power to regulate commerce, under 
which general power it would have a right to 
restrain or totally prohibit the slave trade: it 
must, therefore, appear to the world absurd 
and disgraceful to the last degree, that we 
should except from the exercise of that pow- 
er the only branch of commerce which is un- 
justifiable in its nature, and contrary to the 
rights of mankind. That on the contrary, we 
ought rather to prohibit expressly in our con- 
stitution, the. further importation of slaves: 
and to authorise the general government, 
from time to time, to make such regulations 
as should be thought most advantageous for 
the gradual abolition of slavery and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves which are already in the 
states. ‘That slavery is inconsistent with the 
genius of republicanism, and has a tendency 
to destroy those principles on which it is sup- 
ported, as it lessens the sense of the equal 
rights of mankind, and habituates us to tyran- 
ny and oppression. 

It wasefurther urged, that by this sys- 
tem of government every state is to be 
met E both from foreign invasion and from 
domestic insurrection ; that from this consid- 
eration it was of the utmost importance it 
should have a power to restrain the importa- 
tion of slaves, since in proportion as the num- 
ber of slaves were increased in any state, in 
the same proportion the state is weakened 
and exposed to foreign invasion or domestic 
insurrection, and by so much less will it be 
able to protect itself against either; and 
therefore will by so much the more, want aid 
from, and be a burden to, the union. It was 
further said, that as in this system we were 
giving the general government a power under 
the idea of national character, or national in- 
terest, to regulate even our weights and mea- 
sures, and have prohibited all possibility of 
emitting paper money, and passing insolvent 
laws, &c., it must appear still more extraordi- 
nary, that we should prohibit the government 
from interfering with the slave trade, than 
which nothing could so materially affect both 
our national honor and interest. These rea- 
sons influenced me both on the committee 
and in convention, most decidedly to oppose 
and vote against the clause, as it now makes 
a part of the system, 

You will perceive, sir, not only that the 
general government is prohibited from inter- 
fering in the slave trade before the year eigh- 
teen hundred and eight, but that there is no 
provision in the constitution that it shall after- 
; wards be prohibited, nor any security that 
|such prohibition will ever take place; and I 
‘think there is great reason to believe that if 
| the importation of slaves is permitted until the 
' year eighteen hundred and eight, it will not 
‘be prohibited afterwards. At this time we do 





not generally hold this commerce in so great 
abhorrence as we have done. When our lib- 
erties were at stake, we warmly felt for the 
common rights of men. The danger being 
thought to be past which threatened our- 
selves, we are daily growing more insensible to 
those rights. In those states who have re- 
strained or prohibited the importation of slaves, 
it is only done by legislative acts which may 
be repealed. When those states find that they 
must in their national character and connex- 
ion suffer in the disgrace, and share in the in- 
conveniences attendant upon that detestable 
and iniquitous traffic, they may be desirous 
also to share in the benefits arising from it, 
and the odium attending it will be greatly ef- 
faced by the sanction which is given to it in 
the general government.’ 


There is too much reason to suspect that 
there was a degree of machiavelism practised, 
in order to get the Federal Constitution 
through the Convention with the dead weight 
of sLaAvery upon it, which was entirely wor- 
thy of the wicked purpose. Underhanded 
and in darkness were the tares sown among 
the wheat. We must pluck them up. 

Extract from Mr. Webster’s Speech. 


‘If the blessings of our political and social 
condition have not now been too highly esti- 
mated, we cannot well overrate the responsi- 
bility which they impose upon us, We hold 
these institutions of government, religion, and 
learning, to be transmitted as well as erjoyed. 
We are in the line of conveyance through 
which whatever has been obtained by the 
spirit and efforts of our ancestors, is to be com- 
municated to our children. 

We are bound to maintain public liberty, 
and, by the example of our own systems, to 
convince the world, that order, and law, relig- 
ion and morality, the rights of conscience, the 
rights of persons, and the rights of property, 
may all be preserved and secured, in the most 
perfect manner, by a government entirely and 
purely elective. If we fail in this, our disas- 
ter will be signal, and will furnish an argu- 
ment, stronger than has yet been found, in sup- 
port of those opinions, which maintain that 
government can rest safely on nothing but 
power and coercion. <As far as experience 
may show errors in our establishments, we are 
bound to correct them; and if any practices 
exist, contrary to the principles of justice and 
humanity, within the reach of our laws or our 
influence, we are inexcusable if we do not 
exert ourselves to restrain and abolish them. 

I deem it my duty, on this occasion, to sug- 
gest, that the land is not yet wholly free from 
the contamination of a traffic, at which every 
feeling of humanity must revolt—I mean the 
African slave trade. Neither public sentiment, 
nor the law, has yet been able entirely to put 
an end to this odious and abominable trade. 
At the moment when God, in his mercy, has 
blessed the world with a universal peace, there 
is reason to fear, that, to the disgrace of the 
christian name and character, new efforts are 
making for the extension of this trade, by sub- 
jects and citizens of christian states, in whose 
hearts no sentiment of justice inhabits, and 
over whom neither the fear of God nor the 
fear of man exercises a control. In the sight 
of our law, the African slave trader is a pirate 
and a felon; and in the sight of heaven, an 
offender far beyond the ordinary depth of hu- 
man guilt. There is no brighter part of our 
history, than that which records the measures 
which have been adopted by the government, 
at an early day, and at different times since, 
for the suppression of this traffic ; and 1 would 
call upon all the true sons of New-England, to 
cooperate with the laws of man, and the jus- 
tice of heaven. 

If there be, within the extent of our knowl- 
edge or influence, any participation in this 
traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, upon the 
Rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy 
it. Itis not fit that the land of the pilgrims 
should bear the shame longer. I hear the 
sound of the hammer—I see the smoke of the 
furnaces where manacles and fetters are still 
forged for human limbs. I see the visages of 
those, who by stealth, and at midnight, labor 
in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may be- 
come the artificers of such instruments of 
misery and torture. Let that spot be purified, 
or let it cease to be of New-England. Let it 
be purified, or let it be set aside from the chris- 
tian world; let it be put out of the circle of 
human sympathies and human regards; and 
let civilized man henceforth have no commun- 
ion with it. 

I would invoke those who fill the seats of 
justice, and all who minister at her altar, that 
they execute the wholesome and necessary 
severity of the law. Tinvoke the ministers of 
our religion that they proclaim its denuncia- 
tion of these crimes, and add its solemn sanc- 
tions to the authority of human laws. If the 
pulpit be silent, whenever, or wherever there 
may be a sinner, bloody with this guilt, within 
the hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to 
its trust. ‘ 

_I call on the fair merchant, who has reaped 
his harvest upon the seas, that he assist in 


} scourging from those seas the worst pirates 





that ever infested them. That ocean which 
seems to wave with a gentle magnificence, to 


oa 








waft the burdens of an honest commerce, and 
to roll its treasures with a conscious pride ; 
that ocean which hardy industry regards, even 
when the winds have ruffled its surface, as a 
field of grateful toil; what is it to the victim 
of this oppression when he is brought to its 
shores, and looks forth upon it for the first time, 
from beneath chains, and bleeding with 
stripes ?>—What is it to him, but a wide spread 

rospect of suffering, anguish, and death?— 

or do the skies smile longer; nor is the air 
fragrant to him. The sun is cast down from 
heaven. An inhuman and cursed traffic has 
cut him off in his manhood, or in his youth, 
from every enjoyment belonging to his being, 
and every blessing which his Creator intend- 
ed for him.’ 

There is a very capital anecdote relating to 
this extract from the Plymouth Speech, which 
I beg to recommend to the special attention 
of every northern politician, 

Who hangs on planters’ favors. 

This extract was published several years 
ago in Pierpont’s excellent ‘ American First 
Class Book.’ With it were published a well 
known and very noble piece from Cowper and 
another from Montgomery, all of which you 
may see, and perhaps as an illustration of the 
extent to which southern slaveholders are wil- 
ling that we should be free and unenthralled in 
the liberty of speech and of the press, you 
had better read them. They are so in- 
trinsically excellent that they will always 
deserve reperusal. But they are more im- 
portant in the other view. Since the north- 
ern noodles tell us that we must not say or do 
any thing to offend the south, it is interesting 
to know what will and what will not offend 
them, and after getting together a good many 
examples, we may be able to form a general 
rule, within which we may so walk as not 
to bring down their resentment upon our 
heads. This is the language of Yankee ser- 
vility : 

‘ You spat on me on Wednesday last, 


You spurned me such a day ; 
Another day you called me dog ;7 


and for these kindnesses and for others which 
I hope for, I am ready to do your will. 
I will calumniate those who criticise you. 
The servility of the press shall destroy the 
liberty of the press. I swear it, most no- 
ble, liberal, puissant, ‘chivalrous,’ propitious 
masters and lords of black and white humble 
servants. Only throw us a little dirty bread 
and dirty pudding, which we may gobble up 
from the sand in the entry, or the dirt at the 
door, and we will worry these anti-slavery 
folks to the death—to the death. We ‘ll call 
’em vagabonds, who have got no character. 
We ’I] fix ’em. 

Mr Editor, my desire to represent truly the 
sentiments and language of a large class of 
our republican fellow citizens, has led ‘too far 
from my anecdote. 

It was proposed some years ago ‘to intro- 
duce Pierpont’s Book into the schools of 
Charleston, S.C. The thing was almost ef- 
fected, when some of those Despots who ask 
us to ‘pardon them the spirit of liber- 
ty,’* discovered the aforesaid speeches. Guy 
Fawkes and his plot did not produce a more 
sudden shock. The book and the project 
were consigned, with the same curses, to per- 
dition, as Guy and his combustibles and gun- 
powder. 

Here, then, Mr Editor, is a mirror, a capi- 
tal mirror for a ‘doughface’ to consult. The 
basest of ther cannot tell when he has crook- 
ed the hinges of his knees lowly enough. If 
they quote the bible, or if they use the letters 
out of which liberty can be spelled, they may 
give offence. 

After detailing a very affecting case of a 
colored female whose busband and children 
had been sold to Carolina, and who was her- 
self sold to Georgia, and in cousequence had 
thrown herself from a four story window upon 
the pavement in the the city of Washington, 
and broken every one of her limbs—Dr. Tor- 
rey proceeds :— 

‘I have since learned many recent instances 
of the tragical consequences of the usurped 
trade in the souls and bodies of men. Ihave 
been informed by several different persons in 
the District of Columbia, that a woman who 
had been sold in Georgetown, for the southern 
slave market, cut her own throat, ineffectually, 
while e way, in a hack, to the same de- 
posi ve mentioned; and that on the 
road exandria, she completed her design 
of de ing her hife, by cutting it again mor- 
tally. statement was published in the Bal- 
timore Telegraph a few months ago, that a 


* See Haynes’ Speech. 
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158 THE LIBERATOR. 
to ————— ; For the Liberator. ways of telling a story let us he 
female slave who had been sold in Maryland, | bottom of my heart declare that in my opinion,| On the evening of the 18th, I addressed a stones J | y ory ‘et us hear Mr, py, tw. 


with her child, on the way from Bladensburgh 
to Washington, heroically cut the throats o 
both her child and herself, with mortal effect. 
This narrative has been since confirmed by a 
relative of the person who sold them. An 
African youth, in the city of Philadelphia, 
lately cut his throat almost mortally, merely | 


from the apprehension, as he said, of being | 


sold. This information was obtained from 


several respectable citizens of Philadelphia, 
who had personal knowledge of the fact.’ 
‘Thomas Clarkson states, in his History of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, that the ar- 
rival of slave ships, on the coasts of Africa, 
was the uniform signal for the immediate 
commencement of wars for the attainment o 


prisoners, for sale and exportation to America | 


and the West Indies. 
aware, the same drama is now performed in 
miniature. The arrival of the Man-Traffick- 
ers, laden with cash, at their respective sta- 
tions, near the coasts of a great American 
water, called justly, by Mr. Randolph, “a.Med- 
iterranean sea,” or at their several inland posts, 
near the dividing line of Maryland and Dela- 
ware, (at some of which they have grated 
prisons for the purpose) is the well known sig- 
nal for the professed kidnappers, like beasts 
of prey, to commence their nightly invasions 
upon the fleecy flocks ; extending their ravages, 
(generally attended with bloodshed, and some- 
times murder,) and spreading terror and con- 
sternation amongst both freemen and slaves 
throughout the sandy regions, from the wes- 
tern to the eastern shores. These Ratio. 
ged featherless animals,’ or human biood-hounds, 
when overtaken (rarely) by the messengers of 
law, are generally found armed with instru- 
ments of death, sometimes with pistols with 
latent spring daggers attached tothem! Mr. 
Cooper, one of the representatives to congress 
from Delaware, assured me that he had often 
been afraid to send one of his servants out of 
his house in the evening, from the danger of 
their being seized by kidnappers.’ 

‘The others whom I found in the same gar- 
ret, (meaning where the poor woman with 
broken limbs was lying), and at the same 
tune, where a young black widow woman, 
with an infant at the breast, both of whom 
were born free. Her husband had died 
a few days previous to her seizure, and 
she was in a state of pregnancy at the 
time. She stated thatthe man in whose house 
she resided, together with his brother, and 
three other persons, (two of whem, she said, 
then stood indicted for having seized and car- 
ried her off at a former time,) came into the 
room (a kitchen) where she was in Ked, seized 
and dragged her out, fastened a noose round 
her neck to prevent her from screaining, and 
attempted to blindfold her, which she resisted 
with such violence that she prevented them 
from succeeding. She said, while one of 
them was endeavoring to fix the bandage over 
her eyes, that she seized his cheek with her 
teeth, and tore a picce of it entirely off. She 
said one of them struck her head several times 
with a stick of wood, from the wounds of which 
she was almost entirely covered with blood. 
She showed me a large scar upon her fore- 
head, occasioned by one of the blows, which a 
gentleman who saw her the day previous to the 
seizure, has since informed me was not there 
before. She said, while she was struggling 
against them, and screaming, the man in whose 
house she lived bawled out, *‘Choak the 








wife! Having conquered her by superier 
force, she said, they placed her with the child 
in a chaise, (her description of which, with the 
horse and the driver, who was one of the vic- 
tors, corresponds precisely with that given 
by the mulatto man, of the carrirge, &ce. by 
which he also was conveyed,) and refus- 
ing to dress herself, three of them, leaving the 
two who belonged to the house, carried her 
off in the condition that she was dragged 
from the bed, to a certain tavern in Maryland, 
and sold them both to the man-dealer who, 
brought them to the city of Wasliington. 
She stated, that one of her captors drove the 
carriage, and held the rope which was fixed to 
her neck, and that one rode each side, on 
horseback: that while one of them was nego- 
ciating a bargain with her purchaser, he ask- 


ed her who her master was, and replying that | 
she had none, her seller beckoned to him to , 
go into another room, where the business was | 


adjusted without troubling her with any fur- 
ther inquiries. She stated, that her purchaser 


confessed, while on the way to Annapolis, | 


that he believed she might have had some 
claim to freedom, and intimated that he would 
have taken her back, if the man of whom he 


bonght her had not run away; but requested | 


her, notwithstanding, to say nothing to any 


body about her being free, which she refused | 


to comply with. She affirmed, that he offered 
her for sale to several persons, who refused to 
purchase, on account of her asserting that she 
was free. She stated, that her purchaser, had 
left her in Washington for a few wecks, and 
gone tothe Eastern Shore, in search of more 
black people, in order to make up a drove for 
Georgia. 

‘These facts cleariy exemplify the safety 
with which the free born inhabitants of the 
United States, may be offered for sale and 
sold, even inthe Metropolis of Liberty,* as 
oxen; even to those who are notified of the 
fact, and are perhaps convinced of it, that they 
are free ! + 


Such facts as these might be multiplied un- 
til every feeling heart is rived. I do fromthe 





*¢ The mulatto youth had been purchased in the 
eity of Washington, and kept im it in irons several 
weeks, by a person who confessed his regret, that he 
had not removed him before the suit, for the recovery 
of his freedom, had commenced ; and that, if be had 
known it sooner, he would have taken him on to : 
(the place of his residence,) even if he had been satis- 
fied of his being free. One Slave-Trader, to whom he 
had been offered, was however, so conscientious, that 
he refused to purchase him, or the lad who was with 
him (before mentioned) being confident that they were 
illegally enslaved.’ 

+‘I have been assured by a gentleman of the 
highest respectability, that a former representative 
to congress, from onc of the southern states, ac- 
knowledged to him, that he held a mulattoyman as a 
slave, having purchased him in company slaves, 
who affirmed that he was free born, and had been kid- 
napped from one of the New-England states, who was 
well educated, and who, he had no doubt, was born as 
free a man as himself or my informant. Upon being 
asked, how he eould bear then to retain bim, he re- 
plied, that the customs of his part of the country were 
such, tbat these things arc not minded much.’ 





In Maryland and Del- | 


don’t let her halloo; she'll scare my | 


the internal slave trade of this Republic, is 
very little inferior in horrors and atrocities to | 
the foreign trade of Africa. I do believe that | 
Virginia is become another Guinea, and the 
Eastern Shore an African Coast. 

Is there no remedy for this ? 

I believe that Congress has the same power | 
over the domestic slave trade between the dif- | 
| ferent states, which it had over the foreign slave 
‘trade after the expiration of the disgraceful 

‘twenty years.” Let Congress exercise this 
‘power. The following is the clause which 
confers this power. 
‘That Congress shall have power, * ** To 
‘regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
AMONG THE SEVERAL STATES, and 
with the Indian tribes.’ 





[For the Liberator.] 
Carsxix1, 9th mo. 24, 1833. 


To the Board of Managers of the New- 

England Anti-Slavery Society. 

My last letter was from Albany. I spent 
eleven days there and at Troy, during which 
I saw most of the clergymen of those places, 
several of whom, are friendly to our cause, 
while others are so devoted to Colonization- 
ism, that notwithstanding [ assured them that 
I had no wish to speak on that subject, they 
would not consent that I should address their 
congregations on the abolition of slavery. In 
Troy, I could get no house fora public dis- 
course. This is the second place which I 
have visited in 15 months, where I have not 
succeeded in getting a hearing. The ques- 
tion is often asked, why the two Societies do 
not co-operate in the work? Let those who 
refuse to permit the people to hear an advo- 
cate of the cause of universal education, and 

eligious privileges, answer the question. 
The minister and trustees of the 4th Presby- 
terian church in Albany, very generously 
granted me the use of their house, on the eve- 
ning of the 10th. The meeting was not very 
numerously attended. By far the greater pro 

portion of those that did attend, were females, 
who listened apparently with intense interest, 
for nearly two hours, to a delineation of sla- 
very, and of our pian for its abolition; after 
which a contribution was made, amounting to 
£31, including two fine gold rings, cast in by 
ladies, who were willing to part with superflu- 
ous ornaments, for the promotion of the cause 
of humanity. On entering the pulpit, Dr. 
Kirk informed me that several of his friends 
had requested, that I might present our views 
of the Colonization question, but that he 
thought it would be more fair, when that ques- 
tion was discussed, to have the two parties 
face to face, and hear both sides at the same 
time. He being a friend of the Colonization 
Society, I considered this in the nature of a 
challenge for a public discussion, coming from 
that side of the question, in consequence of 
which, at the close of the meeting, I stated the 
suggestion which had been made to me, and 
| remarked, that although I had said nothing on 
‘that subject, yet in principle I was decidedly 
| opposed to the Colonization Society ; and that 
if there was any friend of that institution, who 
would hazard his popularity, by undertaking its 
defence, I should be willing to meet such an 
‘one before the public, and engage in a fair 
and candid discussion of the subject ; and that 
I wouldremain in the city a few days, to give 
the friends of Colonization, an opportunity to 
make their arrangements for vindicating their 
cause against the charges of the abolitionists. 
I repeated the same proposition personally, to 
the Colonizationists with whom I conversed, 
and although urged to come out and defend 
their cause, by ‘a friend of Colonization,’ in 
communication in the Evening Journal, no 
one has appeare? to attempt before the public, 
in the presence of an opponent, a vindication 
of their hobby. 

Colonization has had a strong hold there, 
but the faith of many is already shaken, and 
christians are beginning to investigate the 
subject with more care; the result of which 
| must of course be a conviction, that Coloniza- 
tionism, however honest the motives of many 
of its supporters, is directly at war with the 
immutable principles of justice and the rights 
of man. Investigation is all that is wanted to 
ensure a complete triumph of Anti-Slavery 
| principles in the mind of every Christian 

throughout the world. 
| I attended the meetings of the colored peo- 
ple in Albany, and addressed them on the im- 
| portance of temperance, and moral and social 
| improvement. In this branch of my duties I 
| find much encouragement and satisfaction ; 
as my Communications to them are always re- 
ceived with kindness, and a disposition uni- 
formly manifested, by the intelligent portion 
of them, to press forward, in spite of prejudice 
and opposition, until they shall win the sym- 
pathies, and the respect of the world. 

From Albany I went to Hudson, where I 
found that our devoted coadjutor, Charles Mar- 
riott, had already made arrangements for me 
to address the people in the Methodist meet- 
ing-house onthe evening of the 15th. The 
house was crowded to overflowing. It was 
thought best not to take up a collection in the 
usual manner; a few persons, however, sent 
up $6,37, including one gold ring. At Athens 
Thad the gratuitous offer of the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian meeting houses ; but the ar- 
rangement having been made, for the Friend’s 
meeting-house, it was concluded to occupy 
that. The meeting was small and no collec- 








small meeting in the Court House in Catskill, 
at the close of which, Rev. John Dowling, a 
Baptist minister from England, addressed the 
audience ina strain of eloquence, expressive 
of the feelings with which Englishmen abhor 
slavery; feelings which caused Burke, and 
Pitt, and Fox, to plead our cause in the British 
Parliament half a century ago; but which 
seem to be almost Jost in the politicians of 
our country, under the influence of an ed- 
ucation, in a land where one sixth part of 
the people are slaves!!! Notwithstanding 
the meeting was very small, owing to wet 
weather, they contributed to the object of 
my mission $5,25, including one gold ring. 
On the evening of the 20th, I had another 
appointment in Catskill, in the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and anticipated a full house ; 
but just before the time for assembling it com- 
menceéd raining with great violence, in conse- 
quence of which but a very few persons as- 
embled. A postponement was proposed, but 
having appointed to proceed down the river 
the next day, I presented to the few assembled 
some thoughts on the subject, who presented 
me with a contribution of $2,94. Here area 
considerable number of warm friends to our 
cause, and the subject will now be freely dis- 
cussed, and truth will, of course, continually 
gain ground, until righteousness shall triumph. 
ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


New-York, 9th mo. 30, 1833. 


On the 2Ist, the day of my last report, I 
left Catskill and came down the river to 
Poughkeepsie, where I found a liberality stri- 
kingly ¢ofttasted with the bigotry of some 
other places which I have visited. Before I 
had been many hours in the place, it was ar- 
ranged that I should deliver three public dis- 
courses on the object of my mission ; viz. one 
in the Baptist meeting house on Sabbath af- 
ternoon, one in the Presbyterian meeting 
house in the evening, and on the following 
evening in the Methodist meeting house. 
They were all respectably attended, and I 
have good reason to believe, were to the sat- 
isfaction of all; and that seed was sown in 
good ground. The contributions amounted 
to $18,45, one dollar of which was handed to 
me in the pulpit by the Methodist minister, 
(an Englishman,) saying it was all the money 
he had, he wished it was more, and that he 
gave it to me with pleasure, trusting that his 
purse might be replenished against the time 
of need. This he spoke so as to be heard by 
the congregation, and he added the expres- 
sion of his heartfelt concurrence with what 
had been advanced, with that benevolent 
warmth whieh on this subject I find every 
where characterizes English clergymen; ex- 
hibiting a striking contrast to the cold-heart- 
ed apathy which pervades the great majority 
of our countrymen. Those who are born and 
educated in a country where one sixth part of 
the people are held in slavery, and bought 
and sold like brute beasts, are not very likely 
to have much sensibility for human suffering 
and wo. The blighting influence upon the 
sensibilities of the human mind, which must 
necessarily be produced by an education ina 
country, where such an awful system of wick- 
edness is tolerated, is not, among the least to 
be deplored evils, of the slave system. 

I visited an interesting colored school at 
Poughkeepsie, under the care of Nathan 
Blount, a colored young man of great merit 
and respectability from the south, who had 
never learned to read until he had arrived at 
the years of manhood, and/now a talented 
school master. Much pains has been taken 
to persnade him to go to Liberia; but not- 
withstanding the prevalence of cruel and un- 
holy prejudice in this country, a sense of duty 
toward the people of his own color, has deter- 
mined him to weather the storm, and live and 
die in this his native land. He, with another 
equally persevering and meritorious colored 
man of fhe name of Jared Gray, subscribed 
each ten dollars toward our school fund. 

From Poughkeepsie I came down to New- 
burgh, where I made application and endeavy- 
ored to obtain a meeting house for the pur- 
pose of addressing to such as were willing to 
hear a plea for the oppressed, but the meet- 
ing houses were all refused me; the reason 
assigned was, that they were colonizationists. 
I hired a hall for which I paid $2, where I 
addressed perhaps thirty persons. 

I next visited Fishkill, with no better suc- 
cess. ‘The minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church said he would do all he could to de- 
feat my object: his mother also appeared to 
take a lively interest in the perpetuation of 
the slave system. She recommended to me 
to get a black wife, &c. &c. However I re- 
mained at Newburgh until I got the people to 
discussing the subject of slavery and coloni- 
zation; and discussion always elicits truth, 


No. XI. 


Mr. Eprror:— 

In the preceding essays, or whatever you 
may please to call them, I have been as you 
doubtless recollect, rather wandering and de- 
sultory, as is usually the case with old story 
tellers, who have nothing else to do, and 
think of course that their auditors can have 
no better business than to sit and hear them. 
In the subsequent numbers, I shall endeavor 
to be more direct and explicit, and confine } 
my attention in the first place to the letters of 
of Mr. Danforth, published in the African Re- | 
pository, a publication, which I take this op- 
portunity to recommend to the attentive and 
thorough perusal of every friend of the blacks 
in the United States. He will there find abun- 
dant evidence of the truth of the old proverb, 
viz. ‘that language was given to a man to con- 
ceal his thoughts.’ But to the pvint,as lam 
wandering. On Mr. D’s first arrival as an 
agent of the Colonization Society, I had the 
curiosity to hear his statements and accordingly 
hobbled down, as fast as my rheumatism would 
permit me, to the first Baptist church in Sa- 
lem Street, where I heard what was on the 
whole a pretty good address, and one, to three 
quarters of which no abolitionist could reason- 
ably object. He described in a very feeling 
manner, the injuries, which for so long a pe- 
riod have been inflicted on bleeding Africa. 
He gave us the date when Chatham, Fox, and 
Wilberforce came forward in the British Par- 
liament, an account of their success in [nom- 
inally] abolishing the slave trade, the unright- 
eous laws and customs which at this day in 
the Southern States degrade the colored peo- 
ple almost toa level with the brutes, clearly 
proved by a variety of statements that the co- 
lored people are capable of being elevated to 
great respectability, and then—then what ?— 
talked of Africa as an asylum whither Amer- 
ican citizens, who are ‘guilty of a skin not 
colored like their own’ may FLEE and enjoy 
Sreedom and equal rights ! Shame on the man, 
who has the hardihocd to use such language 
in New-England, and shame on a people, who 
will sit and hear their country abused, vilified 
and insulted in this manner. What! are we 
to be told from the pulpit that our colored 
brethren are so persecuted and degraded in 
this boasted ‘land of the free and home of 
the brave’ that they cannot be treated like 
human beings here, and worse than all, that 
their very oppressors are very benevolently 
providing an ‘asylum’ in the barbarous land 
of Africa, ‘a land,’ as Mr. Danforth says, 
‘where the gospel shines in all its purity,’ and 
to which as their Agent he is virtually assist- 
ing to banish the victims of their cruel preju- 
dices and relentless persecution. What an 
anomaly. A Society professedly benevolent, 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
holding in utter abhorrence the nefarious slave 
trade, shedding oceans of [crocodile ?] tears 
over poor benighted Africa, and yet retaining 
in hopeless bondage thousands of her descend- 
ants and justifying the most disgraceful and 
atrocious laws against the education of the 
colored race, appropriating the wealth stolen 
from the unrequited labor of the unoffending 
slave to the cruel purpose of exiling the free 
black, thus doing gross injustice to two class- 
es of men, and inflicting a lasting injury on 
two continents, and to crown the whole, em- 
ploying a New-England clergyman as their 
instrument to carry into effect their unrighte- 
ous scheme. I have not the slightest doubt 
that many truly pious and benevolent individ- 
uals patronise the Society, men whose ‘hearts 
are attuned to nature’s finest sympathies,’ 
but whose intellects most sadly need illumin- 
ation. What effect Mr. D’s address had on 
their sympathies in his appeal in Salem-street, 
I know not. That he had some doubts of its 
efficacy is evident from his subsequent at- | 
tempt in the same discourse, to enforce the 
claims of duty by an appeal to their self in- 
terest. Like Dr. Porter, and with about equal 
success, he attempted to turn politician, and 
enlighten the merchants of Boston with his 
persuasive eloquence. His political remarks 
were in substance these. ‘There is,’ said he, 
‘much dispute at the present day concern- | 
ing the tariff. It will, therefore, be a wise 
policy in the New-England people to as- 
sist in establishing the colony at Liberia as it 
will be of great advantage in a commercial | 
point of view. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the decision respecting the tariff, there will 
always be a market in Liberia!’ or in other 
words, every one of you who will contribute 
something handsome to aid in sending a black 
man to Liberia, will have an opportunity of 
sending a piece of brown sheeting after him! 
What a privilege! 

At the close of the services Mr. Buffum 





and separates truth from error, and draws a 
line of demarcation between them; and I | 
doubt not by the time another agent of our | 
Society shall visit these places, some of the | 


meeting houses will be opened for him. There | 


saved a city once.’ And it is to be hoped 
that there may be a proportion at least equal | 
to that found in all our towns and cities, who 
are the fearless and uncompromising adyo- 
cates of righteousness in this day. 

Most respectfully your fellow-laborer, 


' 





tion was taken. 


ARNOLD BUFFUM. © 


rose in his pew and requested leave to ask 
Mr. D. a question. What is it? said Mr. D. 
‘I wish to know,’ said Mr. B. ‘if the Ameri- 
can Convention for promoting the abolition of 
slavery, at the head of which was the vener- 


are in every place a few who have not bowed | able Wint1am Rawce of Philadelphia, and | Carey’s reflections ; and speeches at the 


the knee to Baal. ‘Ten righteous would have | which has for more than 40 years watched | the New-York Colonization Society, PP: 
The Reviewer then subjoins : 


over the rights and interests of the people of 
color, I wish to know whether that Conven- 
tion approves of the principles and objects of 
the Colonization Society?’ I cannot answer 


of the existence of such a Society!! This 
and no more was said, but as there are two 


UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. __| count of the question and a 
, dated 15th Sept. 1832—af 
‘Fle that is first in his own cause seemeth right, but | Vill. p. 247 :— 
presently cometa his neighbor and searcheth him.’ | 


pp. 195—231 ; and the seventh and fifteen 


ublic founded on the rights of map, 40" © ory s 
tne political equality of its citizens 3 _ oar 
individual is the vietim of a prejudice 0 ed & heath? 
of injustice as enormous as ever disgt@ 


country where a free citizen may De 
native soil because of his complexion: 


nSWer, in a lette» 
+ Repository, 5, 


‘Since the date of my last letter, I h 


| ed that the ‘ New-England Anti-Sie leary. 


‘ ; aver: 
ciety ’* have sent out an Agent nie &. 


against slavery, and to attack the Colonia 
Society. Of course, the efforts of thie 
whose name is Arnold Buffum aad a 
President of the Society, are dines : Who ig 
teract mine. Infact, on the “ah Coun. 
sion on which I delivered ay a Men 
Second Baptist Church, Boston, this “ iD the 
great indelicacy of feeling towards het 
ly respectable denomination, who Py . 
cause, made an open attack upon it med 
contribution was about to be taken’ é a8 tae 
that too on Sabbath evening. Soon nit 
wards, challenges for a public deb = 
thrown out to the members and friends ate 
Colonization Society, and to me in Bae - 
some of which were signed by Buffin 
some were anonymous, and cxceedin iv hi : 
and ge ig I reminded the distie., 
Board of the Massachusetts nt 
of those braggart challenges, and a 
ted whether it would not ie - were 
to give these men an Opportunity | 
their gall. They might feel better after bs 
had thoroughly disgorged themselves of 
venom which was rankling jn their } v 
against one of the most benevolent i ay 
tions that ever adorned ani blessed ce 

Let any one carefully read this extract f 
D’s letter and compare it with wh = 
above, and say if there is any 
expression ‘open attack, 
question in a civil manner ‘ay Open attack? 
Is not the whole paragraph written in ame 
ner calculated to mislead and deceive te 
reader? What would any honorable man 
think of the character of any person, much 
more of a professedly christian minister, who 
would or could be guilty of so gross a misrep. 
resentation of the facts and perversion of the 
truth? Would any one, could any one, by 
reading Mr. D’s account, haye any thing lik 
a correct account of the circumstances? Pur 
ther comments on this and other letters wil! 
be reserved for my next number, 7 


at is Written 
round for the 
Is asking a cjyj 


* A few men in Boston, (chiefly young, and of 
course ardent,) with A. Buffum, a Quaker, for thet 
President. and Garrison for their Secretary, have a 
sociated and assumed this large title, than’ which nope 
a be more inappropriate, New-England disavony 
them. 





[For the Liberator.] 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION, 

In a packet received from Liverpool, was tie 
twenty-ninth number of ‘ The Tourist, or Sketch Book 
of the Times,’ which contains an article entitled, ‘ Te 
safely of Immediate Emancipation, and also anov: 
headed, ‘ American Colonization Society. The \a 
ter I now transcribe for the Liberator. 


‘American CoLonizatTion Society. This i 
the most impudent and successful hoax of which we 
ever heard. The deception has lasted so long, thatit 
is high time to show the sinister motives by which is 
members are actuated; the infamous object which 
they contemplate, and the consummate hypocrisy wilh 
which their designs are concealed. 

Strenuous efforts at length are making, to disalue 
the minds of our countrymen. A very able and con 
vincing article appeared in the Eclectic Review, ta 
February, which will materially change the estimation 
in which American benevolence and religion ave held 
in this part of the world, vingt 

The motives by which the Colonization Society is 
evidently actuated are—first, the most rooted aversion 
to the free colored population; and secondly, a cow 
sciousiess of their sympathy with the sufleriags ot the 
slaves, and a concern for their emancipation, and hence 
they are anxious for their removal, that thei victims 
may be left to their tender mercies uvaided and u 
protected. Will oar readers believe that the Amer 
cans in the nineteenth century are at once so 2s 
and so paltry as to aitempt to get rid of the fact, What 
they and their colored brethren belong to the same 
country? Listen to the Eclectic Review. 

‘ Strange to say, every black man born in Americ 
is called an African. Our American brethren pes 
in calling Africa the native country of a race bot : 
their soil, of parents born in America for many at 
rations upward; and im representing those colors 
freemen, their own countrymen, every inch Ames 
as poor unfortunate exiles from their much ogger 

or Congo. Our readers will require proof of this p 
pable absurdity.’ 7 

Here follows an extract from the African Repost ” 
the second annual report of the N. York —, 
Society ; Rev. B. Dickinson's Sermon ; and of % 
cular of Mr. Gurley. The Reviewer thus zonnee’ 

‘ We shall present more evidence of the pas 
mous and unchristian spirit. In employing } arr 
white blood and black blood, we are Pr ia 

emphatic contradiction which the wn 
plies to the notion, that there Is any * ~ 
erence between them. ‘The Creator of a4, © i ft 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on is make 
of the earth; and he who practically demes' ud spitt 
God a liar. How admirably does the ge 
which leads the white American to rer is sabe elo 
ping his Maker in the same ehurch with bb hortatioa; 
Christian, harmonize with the apostolic 





od, 9 
} differ. 
mace 


on in Cons 
* . h ras also it Ch 
“ Let the same mind be in you po pee of evel 
. all us 
Jesus,” who is not ashamed to call us bi beet 


hue partakers of the same flesh and blood, bis 
ren. Had our Lord himself appeared to e of darket 
nation in the form of a servant, with @ § Taimed wild 
hue than their own, they would have 5 aware 
one voice, cruciry HIM! No one W se eaieh spite 
the intense, the almost savage antipathy’ will accuse 
the American towards the colored ere Host Indi 


into the agitation of suppressed rage- may cease ! 
such a spirit as this in Christians, rhe ancien Jess 


Savior’s eating with publicans and sinners Tigh 
claim respecting the Apostle Paul— f tbe 
fellow; he is not fit to live.” 1) 

Brahmins towards the inferior castes, The repobi 
part in the nineteenth century, among ribe (rom the 
of America. In proof of this we (ra ee! 
publications of the advocates of Coloniz Repos 
Then follow quotations from the a ee 4 vol. 
vol. iv. pp. 117—119 ; and vol. vi. P- 175 ih Anse 
: Mathes 
Reports of the Colonization Society 5 nati ; 

5-1 


+. of a 
‘ All this in America! These are ws ye s 
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law of the God of nature, which de- 
; which religion 
How must this lan- | 


Ah! how is the rottenness of the sepulchre | 


| leaking out! RUM is sold to the natives until 


their kindred associations for benevolent effort, 
——2n opposition, for which it is said to be 
‘difficult to devise a fitting appellation!’ As- 


thought and action, and 


uarantees the en- 
_joyment of civil rights ‘aa religious privileges 
—separated by a vast ocean from the oppres- 


Mr. May treated the subject as one knowing 
its merits. His arguments were logical and 
forcible, and his conclusions clear and just. 
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| BONDAGE in all its hideous colors? Who are 
they that affirm that slaveholding, as generally 


‘toreturn the tribute of gratitude for favors 
received, and to sympathize with those who 
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However, un- 


ned and repented of in dust and ashes, 

shall hear less of their religious pros- 
» and no more of their liberty and equality !’ 

e are the pungent truths and sareastie delinea- 

ting American slavery ,which are promulged 
These are the indignant denunciations of 

9 Colonization Society, alias, the Ameri- 


‘zen transporting Company, published in Lon- 
“+. British Christians in February and March, 
” These are the sentiments of all enlightened and 
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voy with kidnapping, and down with the men steal- 


NO MAN THIEF. | 
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[From the Emancipator.] 


YORE ‘MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE’ 


FROM 


LIBERIA, 


We mentioned last week having been fur- 


mah ? 
wilds ? 

O, poor Afric! Our heart sickens in our 
bosom at this prospect. When will christians 
see that the love of gold and the love of God, 
can never go in the same body to bring home 
the Pagans to their heavenly Father? — 

IV. Commerctas prospects.—Even in this 
point of view, it seems that every thing is not 
| guite so prosperous as has been represented. 
| From an account of the ‘loss of the schooner 


Shall it be published in our western 





nen. mevery cly lized community ! Therefore, Harrict Martha and cargo,’ owned by EnpeER 


C.M. Waring, THE RUM SELLER, we 
extract the following: 


| ‘The same gentleman lost a vessel on the 
/same shore, in April, 1832, a little more than 
ja year ago; she shared the same fate: [being 
| cut up, and her cargo stolen by the natives,] 
‘and if no means are taken to prevent such de- 


| predations, vessels will be poor property in 


CANNOT BE THE PROPERTY OF MAN? That 
consider it a part of their opposition to slave- 
ty, to exhibit, according to its constitution, its 
official documents, and the language of its 
orators and agents, the genius and tendencies 
of the American Cononization Society ? 
We ask, in sober seriousness, who are the men 
thus engaged? An immediate reference to 
the records of the times assures us, that they 
are to be found publicly and heartily enlisted 
in mission, bible, and tract enterprises—and in 
the very fore-front of the Temperance Re- 
form! And does it seem in accordance with 
the analogy of things, that such men would 
be found enlisted against any hitherto suppo- 
sed benevolent institution,—an institution 
which has drawn largely on the patriotic feel- 
ing, and the charitable contributions of the 
country—merely from ‘ the love of notoriety ?’ 
A very child may see the fallacy of such an 
assertion. What are the indisputable, the 


character of man to the greatest elevation of 
which his nature is capable, there are two mil- 
lions of human beings equally susceptible of 
improvement with the rest of their country- 
men, who are not permitted to enjoy the inal- 
ienable rights of man, nor to partake of moral 
and intellectual light,—who are degraded and 
brutalized by a servitude unequalled in the 
history of our race, for no better reason than 
because their ancestors were forcibly separa- 
ted from all they held dear, and sold into sla- 
very. 

We deem it a duty we owe to our Creator, 
who has made of one blood all the families of 
man,—to our fellow men of the African race, 
whose cries of anguish and distress are ring- 
ing in our ears—to our beloved country, for 
the continued peace and prosperity of which 
we feel an earnest solicitude—to exert our 
energies in the cause of suffering humanity, 
and to use every means in our power to arouse 


chooses to publish by subscription, not for the 
purpose of spunging the community of a few 
odd shillings, but because the species of fa 
voriteism which prevails among eminent pub- 
lishers, renders them difficult of access to one 
who has not an established name. We think 
the beauties of her writings, several of which, 
advocating the cause of the ‘poor negroes,’ 
have appeared in our paper, are sufficient to 
establish her name, independent of the exis- 
tence of eminent publishers. We can cheer- 
fully recommend the book, to all lovers of good 
poetry. 


MARRIED—In this city, on the 20th ult. 
by the Rey. Mr. Jenks, Mr. John Gilmore, of 
this city, to Miss Silvia Vinton, of Bangor. 

In Hartford, on the 29th ult. by Rev. Hosea 
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tten in a@ man- 


|. Tuk APPEARANCE OF THE PAPERS THEM- 
cpives. ‘They are so stained with the damp- 


of t 


the climate as to be scarcely legible, 


‘lusion to this important subject, with an ex- 
‘tract, must close the present article. 
| A correspondent, writing in the June num- 


the Colonization Society (a society ruled by 
and under the influence of slaveholders,) tends 
rather to rivet than to loosen the chains of the 


| individuals, associated in the form, and desig- 
nated by the title of Anti-Slavery Societies, 
have exerted so powerful an influence on the 


DIED—In this city, August 6, Mr Robert 


Johnson, aged 24. 
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> Town House 
which has been erected buta 
w almost crumbling into ruins ! 


a deleterious effect these 


‘constant floods. 
fallen a victim to them, Yet | busily engaged in removing calmly and mildly, 


recently 


ul iiit 


easons ’ must have on the human sys- 
ns that the vice-agent and high 
r with Mr. Pinney the mission- 
;, have left the colony on ac- 


The devoted 


n to be found—men calling them- 


s the followers of Him who commands 
mto do unto others whatsoever they would 


_ been explained by the autnority that 1 have 

| quoted? Have we the liberty of complaining 
| of injury, or of expressing our sentiments freely 
| fo one another, through the political organs of 
1a free press? Are we governed by equitable 

| and competent judges? Or, to use the lan- 
|guage of our constitution, do we enjoy ‘all 
| such rights and pi.vueges as are enjoyed by 
| the citizens of the United States?’ Jf we are 
‘free in all these respects, then are we in the 
| enjoyment of what we have come nearly six 
i thousand miles for; and if not, we are not 
| tree: then it concerns every true Liberian io be 


‘und yer srzeDiLY, Whatever be the prevent- 
ing cause, if there be any. 
A true Liperian.’ 





zealot ’—a ‘visionary enthusiast,’ a ‘madman,’ 
and a ‘fanatic!’ Do you think that honest 
men have such a ‘love of notoriety’ as this ? 
We shrewdly suspect that our opponents aré 
proceeding in this matter according to an 
homely adage—that they are judging others 
by themselves. 

But no more at present. 

Reader! are you a devoted, a prayerful 
friend of the poor slaves? ‘Then be assured 
that the consummation we so earnestly desire, 
is surely and rapidly hastening on, The little 
leaven is affecting the whole Jump. Let us 
bear with these harsh, these illiberal insinua- 
tions, and submit to this unbrotherly treatment ; 
for both will endure but a passing season. 
The voice of Him who came to preach deliv- 


apathy which too generally prevails in our 
own country on thisimportant subject. Not 
only a cold indifference to the wrongs and 
sufferings of an oppressed people is lamenta- 
bly obvious, but a feeling of hostility is but 
too evident toward those who plead their cause. 
The colored people, too, who are free, have 
been reviled and stigmatized as the most 


their right to remain on the soil on which they 
were born, has been openly denied. 

The laws of this country make it a capital 
crime for her citizens to engage in the foreign 
slave trade, yet a traflic in slaves is still toler- 
ated and pursued under tlie eye of the federal 
government, equally atracious in character 
and cruel in practiee, with that on the African 
coast. Husbands and wives are separated 


worthless and abandoned race on earth, and | 


| All persons without distinction of party, 
| who feel any interest in the welfare of the co- 
|lored population of these United States, are 
| respectfully invited to attend and take part in 

the discussion, Ladies are also invited to at- 


tend. October 5, 1833. 


QUARTERLY MEETING Adjourned, 

An adjourned meeting of New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the 
Cowper Commilice Room, No. 9, Cornhill, over 
Mr. Pierce’s Book Store on Tuesday evening, 
October 8th, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 

All members af the Society, and those wish- 
ing to become members, are hereby notified 
of the meeting, and requested to attend with- 
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ily aver, that we have ao invidious feeling to 


Vhat protection is afforded against | gratify in stating facts respecting the colony. 
which are immediately Perhaps we seem very severe to some—but 
eat of the vertical sun, by a | we are not more severe than the truth. 


We 


liever: ‘SEE THAT YE BE NOT TROUBLED, 
FOR ALL THESE THINGS MUST COME TO PASS.’ 
The day of triumph cannot be far distant at 
the farthest; and although you die without the 


flesh and blood of human beings. 
the foreign slave trade is denounced as piracy, 
the domestic trade, no less shocking to hu- 
manity, and equally revolting to the feelings, 
is openly and shamelessly prosecuted. 


visit in England. 


B. C. BACON, Secretary, prege. 
YOUNG MEN’S ANTI-SLAVERY ASs- 
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ere is thy blush ? 


i, ARDENT SPIRITS.—This deluge of 


tablishment, which has thrown between itself 
and patrons the convexity of the Atlantic! 
And why—we respectfully ask in conclusion 
|—-why have not the editors of the New-York 
| Observer, and other colonization papers, given 





reflection, which the world can neither give 
nor take away—the reflection that through 
evil report and through good report, you have 
plead the cause of those who could not plead 
for themselves. 























with a conviction of the magnitude and extent 

of the evils referred to, and the necessity of 

laboring for their removal, the undersiened ask 
oD J °o 


enced by these considerations, and impressed | 


ing Roem, Wilson’s Lane, at half-past seven 
o'clock, A punctual attendance of all the 
members is requested. 


WA. A. WEEKS, Ree. See’ry. 
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Devoted one! 
When blighting care corrodes thy youthful heart, 
And leaves a shadowy vagueness on those joys 
Which bloomed so brightly that thy trusting soul 
Deemed life itself must cease ere they could feel 
The frosty touch of cold unconscious time— 
When sorrow, too, with icy hand, shall nip 
Some tender bud whose lineaments concealed 
A promised germ of blessed happiness— 
Or some false friend, in whom thy hopes reposed— 
From which thy meek confiding bosom drew 
Love’s sweetest aliment—whose heaverly tones 
Had once regaled at morning’s rosy dawn 
Thy list’ning ear ; and constant still had cheered 
Thee at the solemn noon, and evening too, 
Responded with his notes so soft and bland— 
When this triad Care, Sorrow and false friend 
Shall teach thy soul the priceless value of 
Life’s greatest boon, a fervent friend, then come 
And in these arms forget, in present joy, 
What once had made thy doating heart recoil. 
Come like the new fledged bird, which tries too soon 
Its diamond pinions on the faithless air, 
And sinks to earth convulsed, uncertain that 
Its feeble frame can find a daily banquet. 
Yes—yes! when thou hast proved true friendship’s 
worth, 
Then come, and hand in hand life’s fearful maze 
We ’Il tread, forgetful of the woes without, 
While sweet affection cradles those within. 
HARTFORD, 1833. ZELOTES. 
SONG OE THE BRIGAND. 
Speed o’er the Alpine height, 
By the mountain path straightway, 
Return with the golden freight, 
And the travellers rich waylay ! 
Remember ! the torrent shall be his grave, 
Who betrays the pass to the Brigand’s Cave ! 


Speed to the lonely glen, 

’Neath the forest’s shady pines, 

And prepare, my valiant men, 

Your Ferraras and true carbines ; 
But shed not the blood of the young and brave, 
Nor betray the pass to the Brigand’s Cave ! 


Speed o’er the valley’s stream,— 

Of the convent’s matin bell 

Beware! lest the Sun’s first beam 

Of your plunder and misdeeds tell ; 
And the holy friars from danger save, 
Nor betray the pass to the Brigand’s Cave! 


Speed by the lime tree’s shade, 

On the smooth and silent plain,— 

They shelter the mountain maid 

From meridian Sun and rain. 
‘Take heed! for his prayers he mast quickly say, 
Who molests the maid on her mountain way! 


Speed for your booty now, 

And the wealthy footstep trace, 

By mutual bond and vow, 

We will share, in our hiding place, 
The spoil which good fortune to others gave, 
And enrich the store of the Prigand’s Cave! 

Speed, on your duty speed, 

To the laws we form adhere, 

To shun the desperate deed, 

Yn your daring and dark career, 
Depart while the Sun sets beneath the wave, 
Retarn, with the Sun, to the Brigand’s Cave! 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG WIFE. 
Small is the province of a wife, 
And narrow is her sphere of life. 
Within that sphere to move aright, 
Should be her principal delight ; 
To guide the house with prudent care, 
And properly to spend and spare ; 
‘To make her husband bless the day 
He gave his liberty away ; 
To form the tender infant mind ;— 
These are the tasks to wives assigned. 
Then never think domestic care 
Beneath the notice of the fair, 
But matters every day inspect, 
That naught be wasted by neglect. 
Be fruga! plenty round you seen, 
And always keep the golden mean. 


The early days of wedded life 

Are oft o’ercast by childish strife : 
Then be it your peculiar care 

To keep that season bright and fair ; 
For then ’s the time, by gentle art, 
To fix your empire in his heart. 
With kind obliging carriage, strive 
To keep the lamp of love alive ; 

For should it through neglect expire, 
No art can Jight again the fire. 


Be sure you ne’er for power contend, 

Nor try by tears to gain your end. 
Sometimes the téars which cloud your eyes 
From pride and obstinacy rise. 

Heaven gave to man superior sway— 
Then Heaven and him at once obey. 

Let sullen frowns your brow ne’er cloud ; 
Be always cheerful, never loud ; 

Let trifles never diseompose 

Your features, temper or repose. 


Abroad for happiness ne’er roam ; 

True happiness resides at home ; 

Still make your partner easy there; 

(Men find abroad sufficient care ;) 

If every thing at home be right, 

He ’ll always enter with delight ; 

Your converse he ‘ll prefer to all 

Those cheats the world does pleasure call. 
With cheerful chat his cares beguile, 

And always meet him with a smile. 


Should passior e’er his soul deform, 
Serenely meet the bursting storm 5 
Never in wordy war engage, 

Nor ever meet his rage with rage ; 
With all your sex’s softening art, 
Recall lost reason to his heart ; 
Thus calm the tempest in his breast, 
And always soothe his soul to rest. 


Be sure you ne’er arraign his sense ; 
Few husbands pardon that offence. 

’T will discord raise, disgust it breeds, 
And hatred certainly succeeds. 

Then shun, O shun that fatal shelf; 
Still think him wiser than yourself; 
And if you otherwise believe, 

Ne’er let him such a thought perceive. 


When cares invade your partner’s heart, 
Bear you a sympathising part, 

And kindly claim your share of pain, 
And half his troubles still sustain ; 

From morn to noon, from noon to night, 
To see him pleased be your delight. 


' 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


A notorious characteristic of English socie- 


ty, is the universal marketing of our unmarried | 


women; a marketing peculiar to ourselves 1n j 
Europe, and rivalled only by the slave mer- | 
chants of the East. We are a match-makuig | 
nation. ‘The mst lively novels of Mrs. Gore 
have given a just and unexaggerated picture 
of the intrigues, the/maneuvres, the plotting 
and the counter-plotting that mark the staple 
of matronly ambition. We boast that in our 
country, young people not being affianced to 
each other by their parents, there are more 
marriages in which the heart is engaged than 
there are abroad. Very possibly ; but in good 
society, the heart is remarkably prudent, and 
seldom falls very violently into love, without 
a sufficient settlement; where the heart is, 
there will the treasure be also! Our young 
meu, possessing rather passion than sentiment, 
form those liaisons, which are the substitutes 
of love: they may say with Quin to the fair 
glove-maker, ‘Madam, [ never make love, I 
always buy it ready made.’ Wenever gointo 
a ball-room, without feeling that we breathe 
the air of diplomacy. How many of these 
gentle chaperons would shame even the wis- 
dom of a Talleyrand. What open faces and 
secret hearts! What schemes and ambushes 
in every word! If we look back to that early 
period in the history of our manners, when 
with us, as it stillisin France, parents be- 
trothed their children, and instead of bringing 
them to public sale, effected a private compact 
of exchange, we shall be surprised to find that 
marriages were not less happy, nor women 
less domestic than at present... The custom 
of open match-making is productive of many 
consequences not sufficiently noticed: in the 
first place, it encourages the spirit of insincer- 
ity among all the women, ‘ Mothers and Daugh- 
ters,’a spirit that consists in perpetual scheming 
and hypocrisy; it lowers the chivalric estimate of 
women, and damps with eternal suspicion the 
youthful tendency to lofty and honest love. 
In the next place, to assists to render the tone 
of society dull, low, and unintellectual ; it is 
not talent, it is not virtue, it is not even the 
graces and fascination of manner that are 
sought by the fair dispensers of social reputa- 
tion; no, it is the title and the rent roll. You 
do not Javish your invitations on the most 
agreeable member of a family, but on the 
richest. The elder son is the great attraction. 
Nay, the more agreeable a man be, if poor and 
unmarried, the more dangerous he is consider- 
ed; you may admit him to acquaintanceship, 
but you jealousiy bar him from intimacy. 
Thus society is crowded with the insipid, and 
beset with the insincere. The women that 
give the tone to society, take the tone from 
their favorites. The rich young man is to be 
flattered, in order that he may be won: to 
flatter him, you seem to approve his pursuits ; 
you talk to him of balls and races; you fear 
to alarm him by appearing his intellectual su- 
perior ; you dread Jest he should think you a 
blue ; you trust to beauty and to a graceful 
folly to allure him, and you harmonize your 
mind into ‘ gentle dulness,’ that it may not jar 
upon his own. 


The ambition of women absorbed in these 
petty intrigues, and debased to this paltry 
level, possesses but little sympathy with the 
great objects of masculine and noble intellect. 
‘They have, in general, a frigid conception of 
public virtue ; they affect not to understand 
politics, and measure a man’s genius by his 
success ingelling on. With womenin ancient 
time, a patriot was an object of admiration ; 
with the women of ours, he is an object of 
terror. Speak against pensions, and they al- 
most deem you disreputable,—become a place- 
man, and you become a person of consideration. 

+ - ¥ * * * * 


In most countries, people of the higher sta- 
tions, if they do not express their ideas with 
all the accuracy and formality of a treatise on 
logic, preserve, at least, with a certain degree 
of jealousy, the habit of a clear and easy ele- 
gance in conversation. In France, to talk the 
language well is still an indispensable accom- 
plishment of a gentleman. Society preserves 
the happy diction, and the graceful phrase, 
which literature has stamped with its author- 
ity: and the Court may be considered as the 
Masters of the Ceremonies to the Muses. But 
in England, people even in the best and most 
fastidious society are not remarkable for cul- 
tivating the more pure or brilliant order of 
conversation, as the evidence of ton, and the 
attribute of rank! They reject, it is true, 
certain vulgarities of ancient, provincial phra- 
ses, and glaring violations of grammar; nay, 
over certain words they now and then exer- 
cise the caprices of fashion; James to-day may 
be Jeemes to morrow; Rome may be softened 
into Room: and cucumber may receive its 
final exactness of pronunciation from the pro- 
sodiacal fiat of my Lord Hertford. But these 
are trifles: the regular and polished smooth- 
ness of conversation, the unpedantic and 
transparent preciseness of meaning, the happy 
choice, unpremeditated, because habitual. of 
the most graceful phrases and most polished 
idioms which the language affords—these, the 
natural care and province of a lettered court, 
are utterly unheeded by the circles of the 
English aristocracy. Nor is there any other 
circle, since literary men with us are so little 
gregarious, that repairs their inattention ; and 
our rational conversetion is for the most part 
carried oninaseries of the most extraordinary 
and rugged abbreviations—a species of talking 
short hand. Hesitating, humming and draw]- 
ing are the three Graces of our conversation. 
—Bulwer’s ‘ England and the English. 


Ages of Trees.—According to the last Jour- 
nal of Health, there are some very aged trees 
in the world. De Candolle,a writer on the 
subject, thinks he has proved in some way 
which satisfies him, that there are trees in the 
world, of the ages annexed to their names be- 
low: An Elm 335 years; Cypress, about 350; 
Ivy 450; Larch576; Orange 630; Olive 700; 
Oriental plane, more than 720; Cedar of Leb- 
anon, about 800 ; Oaks 810, 1080, 1500; Lime 


Rerorms errecTep BY THE Pacna or 
Eeyer. Sir Alexander Johnston, in an ad- 
dress before the Asiatic Society, made the 
statements that follow respecting the charac- 
ter of the Pacha of Egypt, and the exertions 
he is making to improve the condition of -” 

eople. ; 
2 The Pacha, a chief of a clear and vigorous 


| mind, observing the advantage which Europe- 


an states have derived from a similar policy, 

has publicly encouraged the introduction into 

Egypt of all those arts and sciences which 

are calculated to improve the understanding 

of the people, to mitigate the effects of their 

religious feelings, and to secure the stability 

of the loca] government. ; 

* ¢#fe has assimulated his army and his navy 

to those of Europe, and subjected them to 

European discipline; he has formed corps of 
artillery and engineers on European princi- 

ples ; he has attached regular bands of milita- 

ry music to each of his regiments, with Euro- 

pean instructors, who teach the Arab musi- 

cians, according to the European notes of 
music, to play on European instruments the 

marches and airs of England, France, and 

Germany ; a short distance from Cairo he has 

established a permanent military hospital, and 

placed it under European surgeons, and the 

same rules as prevail in the best regulated 

hospitals in Europe; and he has formed a 

school of medicine and anatomy, in which not 

only botomy, mineralogy, and chemistry are 

taught, but human bodies are publicly dissect- 

ed by students who profess the Mahomedan 

religion, and who are publicly rewarded in 
the heart of a great Mahomedan population, 
according to the skill and the knowledge 

which they display in their different dissec- 
tions. At Alexandria he has established a 
naval school, in which the Mahomedan stu- 

dents are instructed in the several branches 
of geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, and 
astronomy, connected with naval architecture 
and the science of navigation; and a dock- 
yard, under the control and superintendence 
of an European naval architect distinguished 
for his talents and his skill, in which, besides 
frigates and other vessels of smaller dimen- 
sions, four ships of the line, three carrying 110 
guns upon two decks, and one of 130 guns, 
have been recently built; he has opened the 
old port, which was formerly shut against 
them, to all Christian vessels. He has en- 
couraged the formation of regular insurance ; 
and authorized Christian merchants to acquire 
property in lands, houses, and gardens. He 
has employed an English civil engineer of 
great eminence, on a very liberal salary, to 
improve all the canals in the country, and the 
course of the Nile; he is about to construct 
carriage roads from Alexandria to Cairo, and 
from Alexandria to Rosetta and Damietta ; 
and M. Abro, the cousin of his minister, is 
about to etablish on them public stage coach- 
es, built on a model of one sent to him by a 
coach-maker of this country, (England); he 
has introduced steam-boats, which navigate 
the Nile; and steam-engines, which are used 
for cleansing and deepening the bed of that 
river, and for various other public works. He 
has patronized the employment, by Mr. Briggs, 
of two Englishmen, taken for the purpose, 
from this country, in boring for water in dif- 
ferent parts of the desert; and he has discov- 
ered, through their operations, some very fine 
water in the desert between Cairo and Suez. 
He has encouraged the growth of cotton, in- 
digo, and opium; and the former of these pro- 
ductions is now a great article of trade be- 
tween Egypt and England, France, and Ger- 
many. He has established schools in the 
country, for the instruction of all orders of his 
people, in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
he has sent, at great expense to himself, 
young men, both of the higher and lower 
ranks of society, to England and France, for the 
purpose of acquiring useful knowledge; those 
of the higher rank, in those branches of sci- 
ence and literature which are connected with 
their service in the army, the navy, and the 
higher departments of government; those of 
the lower, in those mechanical arts which 
are more immediately connected with their em- 
ployment as artisans and manufacturers. He 
has constituted a public assembly at Cairo, 
consisting of a considerable number of well- 
informed persons, who hold regular sittings 
for forty days in each year, and publicly dis- 
cuss, for his information, the interests and 
wants of his different provinces. He patron- 
izes the publication of a weekly newspaper in 
Arabic and Tarkish, for the instruction of his 
people. And, finally, he protects all Christian 
merchants who are settled in his country, not 
only in time of peace, but also in time of war; 
and afforded the European merchants a mem- 
orable instance of his determination to adhere, 
under all circumstances, to this policy, by in- 
forming them, as soon as he had received in- 
telligence of the battle of Navarino, that their 
persons and their property should continue as 
secure as if no such event had occurred.’ 


Effects of Conscience.—An article of silver 
plate (says the Newport Mercury) was stolen 
irom the dwelling house of one of our citizens, 
several months since, and no trace of it could 
be discovered. A few night since, the article 
was returned, and placed within the window, 
accompanied by the following note, without 
date, which we insert verbatim, and with the 
hope that those guilty of purloining articles, 


will be thus induced to make similar restitu- 
tion: 


‘Miss ——, heare is your poringer i tuk so 
long agoe, but i mever had a charns to do noth- 
in — it _ ese ae Mi Konshense feles a 
sorter prickin that keeps from triing; i hope i 
shall be forgiven, if ast knowd hoo i fh 
aes i never shal doo soo no more never. 

hope U will be pleased to sea it Shin, i skow- 


ered it hopin to make it sel, but tken i was 
feard to try.’ 


——— 


1 Wearied Bill.—A fashionable tailor sent 
to a fashionable creditor his bill pretty consid- 
erably over-due with the following polite note : 
‘Sir, your bill having been standing a ve 





1078, 1148; Yew 1214, 1458, 2588, 2R80; 
Toxodium 4000 to 6000; Baobab 5150. The 
Baobab is a tree of Africa, which has a trunk 
sometimes 60 to 80 feet in circumference, al- 
though it is scarpely a dozen feet high.—Jur. 





Rambler. 


long time, I beg to have it settled forthwith. 
| Your obedient and humble servant.’ To 
| which the smip made the following reply :— 
| Sir, when my bill is tired of stay ing, it is 
welcome to sit down. Your obedient and 
_ humble seryant.’ 





MORAL. 


O, POOR AFRIC! 
BY CHARLES W. DENISON. 
8. 7. 4.—Twune— Greenville.’ 
Once poor Afrie’s day was shinning ; 
Once her night flashed many a star : 
But that day saw a declining, 
O’er her sky spread clouds afar. 
O, poor Afric! O, poor Afric! 
O’er her sky spread darkness far. 


Once she had her halls of ‘earning ; 
Oace possessed her sacred groves : 

But her halls long since were burning, 
Mid her walks the slaver roves. 

O, poor Afric! O, poor Afric ! 
Mid her walks the slaver roves. 
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Once her hills proclaimed ber power ; 

Once her fountains gushed with wealth : 
But in treach’ry’s darkling hour, 

‘ Wolf-like, came the white in stealth ! 
O, poor Afric! O, poor Afric ! 

To thy folds crept whites in stealth. 


Sires of Afric ! Once ye wandered 
O’er your soil, all happy—free ! 

Here behold your offspring squandered— 
Chains and stripes their liberty ! 

O, poor Afric! O, poor Afric! 
Chains and stripes their liberty. 


Ah! that slavers should have brought ye 
From your land—your bodies sold ! 

Ab, that cnrist1Ans should have bought ye 
Should oppress ye still for gold! 

O, poor Afric! O, poor Afric! 
Ye are still oppressed for gold. 


But to night must follow morning ; 
Darkness must give place to day. 
Yea, awake !—the light is dawning! 
Soon your clouds shall flee away ! 
O, poor Afric! O poor Afric ! 
Soon your clouds shall flee away! 


. God is still your ‘riend ! Look to Him : 
Lift to Him your suppliant prayer! 
None distrust who ever knew Him ; 
None who know Him need despair! 
O, poor Afric! O, poor Afric ! 
None who know Him need despair ! 





ImprUuDENCE or THE AposTLE PauL.— 

Much is said about Paul as a prudent mana- 
ger, so careful not to give offence, becoming 
all things to all men, complying with men’s 
wishes, &c. Let us see how he will compare 
with our modern advocates of prudence and 
expediency, and see if he always managed so 
as not to give offence. Please to turn to the 
account we have of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and hisown Epistles. You will see 
at once that he was forever getting into difli- 
culties, and might positively be traced almost 
over the world by the commotions that he 
raised. His very first preaching produced 
such a ferment at Damascus, that he had to 
be ‘let down over the wall in a basket’ to es- 
cape not only the ‘ Jews,’ but the civil officers ; 
and no sooner had he arrived at Jerusalem, 
than he gave such offence to the Grecians 
that they ‘went about to slay him.’ Now we 
have him ‘disputing with the Jews at Anti- 
och,’ and ‘shaking off the dust of his feet 
against them ; again, exciting the multitude 
into a rage at Phillippi, by breaking up their 
gains from sooth-saying; directly we have 
him raising an uproar at Thessalonica, and 
charged with ‘turning the world upside down,’ 
and interfering with the ‘decrees of Cesar,’ 
what is now called politics and affairs of 
State—presently we have him hauled by a 
mob before Gallio at Corinth—then raising 
such a stir at Ephesus as ‘ filled the city with 
confusion,’ by so preaching against idolatry as 
to deprive the ‘craftsmen’ of their gains and 
render useless their stock on hand. 
_ He excited commotions repeatedly by urg- 
ing points that were considered as interfering 
with the right of property. He was charged 
again and again with meddling with politics, 
and even moving sedition, by preaching doc- 
trines that tended to change the existing state 
of things. We have indeed his own confes- 
sion that all the churches planted by him in 
Asia, were ‘turned from him,’ and from an at- 
tachment that made them willing to pluck out 
their own eyes and give them to him, were 
become his enemies, so stoutly had he plied 
them with offensive truth. This, really, at 
first view, looks as if Paul had labored in the 
gospel to little purpose; and yet he is not 
more remarkable for the trouble, confusion 
and everlasting contention of his ministry, 
than the conclusion he draws respecting the 
good growing out of them. After he ‘had 
five times received forty stripes save one’— 
‘thrice been beaten with rods, ‘once been 
stoned,’ with a thousand adventures to escape 
more handling of the same sort; we find him 
writing to the churches, and congratulating 
himself, while informing them, that what had 
‘happened unto him had fallen out rather to 
the furtherance of the gospel.’ 

That Paul was a faithful preacher, none can 
doubt; but that he was a prudent one, accord- 
ing to the above standard, is very questiona- 
ble. The most earnest attempt recorded of 
him, to be prudent in the way of giving of- 
fence, was at the special request of the elders 
at Jerusalem. They knew the firery temper- 
ament of the people; and appear to have 
adopted to some extent the prudential rule of 
doing nothing that would give offence. They 
were desirous that Paul, during his visit 
amongst them, should act on their principles. 
They kindly furnished him with a plan for 
getting along smoothly. And Paul really ap- 
pears in good earnest to have resolved, that 
for a few days he would be upon his best be- 
havior and avoid giving offence. He had 
many inducements fot so doing. He was at 
Jerusalem, on a visit to the mother church, in 
the company of the apostles and elders; re- 
ports to his disadvantage had gone abroad, 
and now during the feast, when multitudes 
were collected from all quarters, he had the 
best opportunity of putting down these re- 
ports. In addition to all these reasons, he 
had again been prophetically warned that dif- 
ficulties were before him,and must, if ever 
he did, have felt the need of prudence and cir- 
cumspection. Alas! for poor human wisdom, 
and prudence, and management! Seven days 


had not passed before he had the whole cit 
in an uproar; and the Roman governor, with 
an army had to interfere to save his life. All 


the prudential maxims which his bre 
kindly pressed on him were for 
moment. The ardor of his char; 
ed, increased eleven fold by the 
of seven days. No sooner is he 


thren had 
gotten in a 
icter return. 

restraint of 


hands of the multitude, who were aan - 


him, than he undertakes to haran 
and driving at once into the very leet 
under the sun most offensive io them, - 
raised a clamor almost sufficient to leach an 
slumbers of the dead. the 
It is well for Paul’s character 
an —* a Yeh at the time 
especially well that the account woe}... “ 
him is in’ the New Testament, and i” of 
approbation of that sacred volume, an 
else, it appears to me, saves him from rs 
charge of being almost uniformly imprude m 
if the proper test be that of giving ng ¢ a 
How much benefit he would haye “. ve 
from a course of lectures on produce, by ot 
modern professor of the amiable virtue | — 
not. I fear, however, but little. }j P to 
that the elders at Jerusalem had Prt 
him to little purpose. He had more nn ~ 
tion and strife, and raised up more Soute 
than all the rest of the Apostles to she’ 
and yet perhaps in the midst of jt didt na 
as much good as the whole of them.—Parton 


that he Was 
he did; and 











ACADENY, _ 


HE Subscriber respectfully inforps his 
colored friends and the public in om r 
that he will remove his English and ra 
tile Academy, to No. 30, Pearl-street, betwom 
13th and Broad-streets, for the instruction - 
colored youth, in all the usual branches of 
good English Education, viz. Spelling Read. 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Book Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry, Geography Gran. 
mar, &c. Every attention will be paid to the 
Moral and Religious improvement of the yo th 
entrusted to his care. se 
Satisfactory references will be given if re. 
quired. For terms, which will be reasonable 


apply as above, to W. S. GRAVES, | 
Philadelphia, August 7, 1833, - 





VAUIBS WED, 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends 

and the public that he has removed, jn 

part, his shop, from No. 67, Dock-street, to 

No. 252, S. Seventh-street, a few doors below 

Lombard-street, where he trusts by strict at- 

tention, to merit a continuance of their pa- 
tronage. 

BOOTS and SHOES, in the most fash- 
ionable style, of the best materials and work- 
manship, made to order at the shortest notice, 

Arso—Repairing of all kinds done on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Philadelphia, June 29, 1833. 





HOUSES & LOTS IN PROVIDENCE! 


OR SALE, a Lot of Land measuring 4 
feet by 40, situated in Meeting-street, 
near the African Church, with a Dwelling 
Iiouse thereon, of three stories high in front, s 
and two in the rear, with other buildings at- 
tached to it. The site is one of the most 
pleasant in the town, commanding a most de- 
lightful prospect of the town and the adjacent 
country. The premises are now occupied by 
the subscriber. 

Also—A House and Lot in Martin-street 
that measures 50 feet front by 180 back— 
The house is two stories high, in good repai, 
and pleasantly situated. 

Also—Four House Lots situated in Green 
Lane, in the rear of the Mansion House, two 
of which measure 60 front by 90 feet back— 
one 58 feet front by 90—one 50 feet front by 
90 in rear. All of the above property is free 
from encumbrances, and will be sold low— 
For further particulars apply to the subscriber. 

GEO, M’CARTY. 
BRITISH OPINIONS! 
UST published and for sale at this Office, 
‘ British Oninions of the “Amercan Colo- 
nization Society, Contents :— 

‘4 Letter to Thomas Clarkson, by James 
Cropper ; and Prejudice Vincible, or the Prat: 
ticablity of conquering Prejudice by beltr 
means than by Slavery and Exile; in relatwn 
to the American Colonization Socrely—Y* 
Srvartr’ Extracts from a pamphlet enl- 
tled—* Facts designed to exhibit the Real Ge 
acter and Tendency of the “American ~_— 
tion Society —By Crenicus. Extracts ‘ro! 
the Anti-Slavery (London) Reporter. —Extrse 
from the Liverpool Mercury. _ pe 

Octavo, 36 pages. Price $0 per 100-# 
cents per doz.—10 cents single. 

July 19, 1833. Se ala 
_ ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS 
FROE see by B.A. BELL, No. 73, Cit 

ber-street, Garrison’s works entife, 


sisting of ‘Thoughts on African Colonization, 


0 
and Addresses delivered before o og 


lish edition 
Prejudice 
Vincible, by Charles Stuart, of Engine 
scarce Anti-Slavery work, entit! 
and Slavery [rreconcileable,’ byt 
Bourne,—c. &c. 

New-York, July 12, 1833. 











WANTED. 0 te 
SMART, active Colored Boy £0" 
Country, from ten to fifteen nga wher 
of good character, in a Clothing en hig et 
he will be liberally: compensated !0F O° soy 
vices, and find a gr pe a neme 
person having such a boy, will Peribet, tt 
ward a line, post paid, to the surstt stp 
ting hjs terms, which — wet "8 
i . 26, Brattle-str 
attention,  FAMES G. BARBADOS 


("81,25 CENTS ONLY PER — 
UST received, and for sale by J. f 2 years 
Howard Street, A prime lot rbot po" 
old Soap at the above price. The ip 
duced from this soap, he warran® iw in 
point of beauty and softness, ai ot fail ¢ 
use. Being purified by age, It A" 
suit Hair Dressers, who are va * uly 6 193% 
ne for themselves. Boston, 
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